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The  Principles, 
Objects,  and  Methods 


OF  THE 


Labour  Association 


By  its  FIRST  PRESIDENT  and  HON.  LEGAL  ADVISER, 


With  which  is  included  a Portrait  of  Mr  Neale,  and  an  Account 
of  his  labours  on  behalf  of  Co-operative  Production. 
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The  late  Mr  E.  V.  NEALE 


AND  THE 


LABOUR  ASSOCIATION 


made  on  behalf  of  its  principles,  should  be  included  in  tne 
publications  of  the  Association.  This  is  all  we  intend  that 
which  follows  to  be. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rconomic  Journal  for  its  kindness 
in  allowing  us  to  make  use  of  the  article  on  iVIr  Neales  life, 
written  for  it  by  Mr  Ludlow,  and  to  Mr  Ludlow  for  kindly 
consenting  to  our  use  of  the  same  ; also  to  the  Economic 
Revieiv  for  the  use  of  the  late  Judge  Hughes’  article  on  Mr 
Neale,  which  appeared  in  that  journal, 

Mr  Neale  first  became  identified  with  co-operative  produc- 
tion through  seeing  an  advertisement  of  the  Working  Tailors’ 
Association,  which  was  started  in  Castle  Street,  London,  in 
February  1850.  On  visiting  this  he  heard  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Working  Men’s  Associations,  looked  it  up,  and  was 
soon  appointed  one  of  the  Council.  Hitherto,  we  are  told  by 
Judge  Hughes,  “the  action  of  the  Council  of  Promoters  had 
been  cautious  and  tentative,  confined  indeed  to  the  starting 
of  small  productive  associations  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  and 
bakers,  who  could  be  mainly  supported  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  custom  of  themselves  and  friends,  and  over  which  the 
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C juncil  could  exercise  active  supervision,  and  when  necessary 
C('ntrol.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  promoters  were  already 
widely  known  amongst  the  London  workpeople,  and  were 
also  in  correspondence  with  the  Pioneers  of  Rochdale,  and  the 
few  scattered  societies  in  the  north,  which  had  been  started 
on  the  same  lines,  applications  for  advances  of  capital  to 
g oups  of  artisans,  wishing  to  start,  or  already  at  work,  for 
advice  as  to  rules,  as  to  the  position  of  associates  with  respect 
tc  joint  funds  and  property,  and  other  legal  questions,  were 
p)uringin  upon  them.  To  this  pressure  from  outside  they 
h id,  however,  scarcely  yielded.  Now  all  this  was  changed, 
tl  e new  member,  in  sporting  phrase,  forcing  the  running. 
P e at  once  founded  the  first  London  Co-operative  Stores  in 
Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  and  advanced  the  capital 
rt  quired  to  start  two  working  builders’  associations,  one  of 
which  he  set  to  work  on  his  own  new  house  in  Hill  Street” 

The  need  for  legal  recognition  of  workmen’s  trading 
a;  sociations  was  at  this  time  keenly  felt,  and  Mr  Neale  ren- 
d u'ed  valuable  help  in  bringing  into  existence  what  has 
been  called  the  “ Magna  Charta”  of  the  working  classes,  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  1852. 

The  passing  of  this  Act  was  followed  by  a rapid  growth 
o co-operative  stores  in  the  northern  counties,  causing  a 
diange  in  the  co-operative  centre  of  gravity  to  that  part  of 
ti  e country. 

In  1851  the  great  lock-out  in  the  engineering  trade  at- 
ti  acted  much  attention  to  the  labour  question,  and  co-opera- 
ti/e  production  as  a solution  w^as  much  talked  about.  Mr 
^eale  took  the  Atlas  Engineering  Works  at  Southwark, 
fc  und  the  capital,  and  started  an  association  of  men  at  work. 
This  failed,  as  did  many  other  similar  associations  that  he 
helped  to  start.  Altogether  he  confessed  to  having  lost  over 
£ 4.0,000  in  the.se  enterprises.  He  gave  up  his  house  in  May- 
fa  ir  and  his  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  cut  down  his  expenses, 
and  went  to  live  in  a small  house  at  Hampstead.  As  Judge 
P udges  truly  says  : “ Ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred 
WDuld  have  lost  all  enthusiasm  for  if  not  belief  in  co-operation 
u icier  such  circumstances,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  have  become 
it;  ‘candid  friends.’”  Not  so  with  Mr  Neale;  he  still  per- 
se vered. 
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In  1864  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  was  estab- 
lished, Mr  Neale  having  undertaken  the  difficult  task  of  draft- 
ing the  rules  under  which  it  w'as  registered.  He  lent  his 
support  to  the  holding  of  a Co-operative  Congress  annually, 
w'hich  has  now  become  an  established  custom  ; and  although 
he  was  on  the  Continent  when  the  first  was  held  in  1869  at 
the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  a place  was  reserved 
for  him  on  the  Committee.  Year  by  year  the  w'ork  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  which  was  the  out- 
come of  the  Congress,  became  greater ; and  after  the  death  of 
Mr  Pare,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  the  resignation  of  Mr 
Nuttall  as  Secretary,  Mr  Neale,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr 
Holyoake,  offered  to  undertake  the  whole  of  the  secretarial 
duties.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  at  once  took  lodgings 
in  Manchester,  and  devoted  himself  absolutely  to  the  business 
of  the  Co-operative  Union.  What  this  meant  only  those 
behind  the  scenes  can  tell.  Drafting  rules,  writing  papers 
for  conferences,  keeping  up  a heavy  correspondence,  reports 
for  congresses,  translations,  which  needed  a knowledge  of 
PYench,  German,  and  Italian,  attending  innumerable  meet- 
ings, are  some  of  the  many  duties  Mr  Neale  had  taken  upon 
himself 

The  following  extracts  from  one  of  Mr  Neale’s  papers 
may  be  interesting,  as  showing  his  line  of  thought : — “ Politi- 
cal economy  and  co-operation  deal  with  distinct  subject- 
matters — political  economy  with  the  way  men  do  act  in 
acquiring  wealth,  co-operation  with  the  way  in  which  they 
074,ght  to  act.”  “If  self-assertion  is  the  first  condition  of 
individual  being,  it  does  not  follow  that  self-assertion  is  its 
end.”  “ Competition  is  only  a natural  force,  which  can  no 
more  be  trusted  to  build  up  a true  human  society  than  gravity 
can  be  trusted  to  build  up  a bridge.” 

We  now  come  to  the  establishment  of  the  Labour  Associa- 
tion, and  the  part  Mr  Neale  took  in  its  promotion.  P"or 
many  years  urgent  appeals  had  been  made  to  co-operators  to 
give  more  attention  and  greater  support  to  the  development 
of  co-operative  production.  The  question  of  engaging  a 
special  executive  officer,  working  under  the  Central  Board  in 
the  interests  of  production,  was  brought  before  the  Leeds 
Congress  in  1881  and  the  Oxford  Congress  in  1882,  and 
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accepted  in  principle.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  at  the 
Edinburgh  Congress  of  1883.  Evidently  the  Central  Board 
hi.d  become  absorbed  in  co-operative  distribution.  Many 
thoughtful  and  advanced  co-operators,  including  Mr  Neale, 
wio  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  then  Secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tril  Board,  and  was  in  a position  to  judge,  were  not  satisfied 
with  this,  and  thought  an  organisation  was  necessary  which 
WDuld  give  special  attention  to  promoting  the  higher  ideals  of 
tl  e movement. 

At  the  Derby  Congress  in  1884  this  opinion  found  expres- 
sian  in  the  holding  of  a Conference  to  consider  the  matter, 
some  250  delegates  and  friends  attending.  Mr  Hilliard,  then 
President  of  the  Derby  Society,  presided,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  carried  : — First,  Moved  by  Mr 
A . Scotton,  of  Derby — “ That  this  Conference  approves  of 
the  formation  of  a Propagandist  Committee  and  a Propa- 
g indist  Fund  to  arouse  working  men  and  public  opinion 
gmerally  to  the  importance  of  the  movement  for  making 
workers  everywhere  partners  in  their  workshops,  both  as  re- 
g irds  profits  and  shares.”  Second,  “ That  the  following  be  a 
G eneral  Committee,  with  power  to  invite  leading  co-operators, 
tiades  unionists,  and  friends  of  labour  to  join  them.”  (About 
I'X)  names  w'ere  given  in  and  accepted.)  Third,  “ That  this 
G eneral  Committee  have  power  to  appoint  an  Executive,  wfith 
pDw^ers  to  act.” 

Mr  Neale  was  appointed  one  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
a id  afterw^ards  accepted  the  Presidency.  The  new  organisa- 
tian  was  given  the  name  of  the  Labour  Association,  with  the 
si  lb-title,  “ for  Promoting  Co-operative  Production  based  on 
the  Co-partnership  of  the  Workers.”  One  of  the  first  impor- 
tant services  rendered  by  Mr  Neale  to  the  new'ly  formed 
^A  ssociation  w'as  to  draft,  in  conjunction  with  the  Executive, 
a model  code  of  rules  for  co-operative  productive  societies. 
V /e  read  in  the  first  Report  of  the  Labour  Association : 
“ Model  rules  for  productive  societies  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr  E.  V.  Neale,  and  approved  by  the  Committee.  They  are 
naw'  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  shortly  be  ready  for 
issue.  Societies  desiring  copies  may  obtain  them  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  the  Central  Office.”  Permission  was 
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afterwards  given  to  the  Co-operativ'e  Union  to  use  the  rules, 
for  which  the  Union  expressed  its  thanks  to  the  Association. 

Mr  Neale  further  assisted  in  promoting  the  w^elfare  of  the 
Association  by  attending  numerous  conferences,  and  speaking 
on  its  behalf.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  con- 
ferences during  the  first  year  of  the  Association’s  existence 
was  that  held  at  the  Hebden  Bridge  Co-operative  Hall. 
Representatives  w'ere  present  from  the  Central  Board,  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society,  Co-operative  Insurance  Company, 
and  the  Leeds  Trade  Council.  Mr  Neale  read  the  paper,  to 
which  this  brief  account  is  a preface,  on  “ The  Labour 
Association  : its  Principles,  Objects,  and  Methods.”  An 
animated  discussion  follow'ed,  and  the  followfing  resolution 
W'-as  unanimously  passed  : — “ That  this  Conference,  having 
heard  Mr  Neale’s  exposition  of  the  principles,  aims,  and 
methods  of  the  Labour  Association,  expresses  its  approval 
of  them,  and  recommends  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  obtain  support  to  them  from  all  persons  interested  in  the 
elevation  of  labour.” 

Mr  Neale  afterw'ards  became  the  hon.  legal  adviser  of  the 
Labour  Association,  and  remained  so  until  his  death. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a brief  record  of  Mr  Neale’s  efforts 
on  behalf  of  co-operative  production  ; and  in  concluding  it, 
we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  at  no  distant  date  some 
one  will  be  found  to  give  the  w'orld  an  adequate  account  of 
Mr  Neale’s  labours — one  that  wall  do  justice  to  the  man 
whom  Mr  Ludlow'  has  described  as  “ the  most  popular  Con- 
servative in  England.” 
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THE  LABOUR  ASSOCIATION 

ITS  PRINCIPLES,  OBJECTS,  AND  METHODS. 

BY 

E.  V.  NEALE. 

M*M 

T ^IS  Association,  which  has  taken  as  its  sub-title  “ The  Pro- 
mDtion  of  Co-operative  Production  based  on  the  Co-partner- 
ship of  the  Worker,”  is  the  result  of  a meeting  at  Derby, 
held  during  the  1884  Congress,  numerously  attended  by  the 
de  legates  present,  both  from  distributive  and  productive 
sccieties.  It  seeks  to  build  up  a body  of  active  adherents, 
he  Id  together  by  a definite  set  of  practical  conceptions,  and 
wi  )rking  for  an  end — the  noblest  of  all  ends  to  those  who  have 
fa  th  in  the  development  of  humanity — namely,  to  substitute 
in  the  busy  world  of  industry,  united  concert  for  antagonistic 
ccnflict;  and  thus  to  make  the  ever-growing  command  over 
the  powers  of  nature  attained  by  man  as  conducive  as  they 
miy  be  made  to  the  well-being  of  the  toiling  masses  ; instead 
of  leaving  the  wealth  thus  produced,  as  it  is  now  left,  to  be 
di/ided  by  a scramble,  where,  in  the  words,  though  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  those  who  have  much  more  is 
cc  ntinually  given,  while  from  those  who  have  little  what  they 
hj  ve  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  taken  away.  For  aid  in 
piomoting  this  system  the  Association  appeals — 

1.  To  the  body  generally  known  as  co-operators : 

2.  To  the  great  bodies  of  workers  associated  in  trade 

unions  ; 

3.  To  the  general  public. 

I propose  to  explain  here  shortly  on  what  ground  it  makes 
these  appeals. 

I.  The  attitude  taken  by  the  mass  of  nominal  co-operators 
at  the  present  time  towards  productive  work  is  utterly  unlike 
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that  originally  taken  by  the  justly  celebrated  Pioneers  of 
Rochdale  from  whom  the  movement  began.  In  the  pro- 
gramme put  forth  by  them  at  the  commencement  of  their 
work,  they  held  out  as  its  ultimate  and  real  object  the 
formation  of  home  colonies,  where  the  workers,  sustained  by 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labour,  might  be  able,  by  wisely 
organised  institutions,  to  secure  to  themselves  and  their 
belongings  ever\’  advantage — ciducational,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social — which  this  work,  aided  by  all  the  labour-saving 
marvels  of  modern  industry,  could  attain.  The  trade  that 
they  set  on  foot  for  the  supply  of  their  immediate  needs  was 
to  them  only  a means  of  gradually  accumulating  the  funds 
required  for  this  ultimate  object,  through  the  savings  on  their 
own  consumption  made  possible  by  buying  wholesale,  selling 
to  themselves  at  ordinary  retail  prices,  and  after  paying  all 
expenses,  saving  up  the  difference. 

The  remarkable  results  that,  in  a period  less  than  half  a 
century,  have  grown  out  of  the  seed  thus  sown,  are  a testimony 
to  the  foresight  of  these  poor  weavers  in  regard  to  the  resources 
that  the  working  population  might  place  at  their  own  disposal 
by  this  simple  process  of  selling  to  themselves.  We  are 
satisfied  that  they  were  not  less  wise  in  regard  to  their 
ultimate  object.  The  experience  of  all  nations  which  have 
risen  above  the  primitive  state  of  savagedom,  shows  that  the 
primary  condition  of  this  rise  is  the  accumulation  of  the 
results  of  past  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  present  labour. 
Actual  life  owes  its  richness  everywhere  to  the  deposits  left 
by  past  life — to  what,  in  the  language  of  modern  political 
economy,  is  called  capital. 

The  deep  .source  of  our  social  evils  I consider  to  be  that 
the  process  of  accumulation — the  utilising  the  results  of  past 
labour — instead  of  being  systematically  carried  on  by  reason- 
able concert  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  body  of 
workers,  has  been  left  to  be  effected  by  the  natural  instincts 
of  that  struggle,  where — 

“ They  may  get  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  may  keep  who  can.” 

How  are  we  to  pass  out  of  this  state  ? The  experience  already 
gained  has  pointed  out  the  way.  The  mass  of  mankind  will 
not  accumulate  capital  for  themselves,  but  they  will  allow  it 
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tD  be  accumulated  for  them — and  applied  so  as  to  assure 
collectively  the  benefits  which  they  are  too  feeble  to  secure  to 
t lemselves  separately — by  means  of  institutions,  where  the 
c emands  of  their  individual  personalities  are  satisfied  by  the 
control  giv'en  them  over  these  accumulations. 

This  is  no  dream  ; a system  that  actually  effects  this  end 
i i in  successful  operation  in  the  great  co-opc;rative  iron  foundr)’, 
t le  Familistere,  founded  by  M.  Godin,  at  Guise,  in  France, 
"'here,  capital  and  labour  participate  in  the  divisible  proceeds 
cf  their  joint  work  in  proportion  to  the  wages  of  each,  which, 
i 1 the  case  of  capital,  are  estimated  at  5 per  cent,  subject  to 
t le  general  condition,  that  the  proportion  allotted  to  work 
siall  be  converted  into  shares  credited  to  the  respective 
cwners,  and  shall  be  applied,  so  far  as  it  cannot  be  utilised  in 
t le  extension  of  the  business,  to  pay  off  at  par  the  previous 
cipital  in  the  order  of  its  inscription  in  th(;  books.  In  future 
publications  we  hope  to  develop  in  greater  detail  the  work  of 
t lis  admirable  institution.  We  limit  our.selves  here  to  point 
out  how  completely  it  removes  the  great  evil  of  the  unequal 
terms  on  which  men  now  start  in  the  race  of  life  in  consequence 
of  the  providence  or  improvidence  of  their  forefathers.  At 
C uise  there  exist  those  inequalities  of  condition  which  form 
t le  natural  stimulus  to  exertion.  There  exists  also  that 
t ansmission  of  property  which  is  the  base  of  our  actual 
s )ciety.  These  products  of  natural  forces  are  preserved. 
C'nly  their  bad  influences  are  neutralised.  No  improvidence 
o:'  a father  can  lessen  the  power  of  his  son  to  accumulate 
c ipital  out  of  his  own  work,  which  will  be  carried  on  under  no 
disadvantage  in  consequence  of  this  improvidence.  For  this 
puwer  depends  on  an  institution  whose  capital  is  not  wasted 
because  any  of  its  owners  may  be  impoverished;  and  where 
for  education,  sickness,  and  old  age  full  provision  is  made  by 
t!ie  constitution  of  the  association  without  burden  to  the 
individual,  who  can  .secure  all  these  benefits  for  himself  and 
his  belongings,  and  all  the  general  conditions  of  a healthy 
a id  enjoyable  existence,  at  the  price  of  a moderate  rent  for 
a lartments  in  a mansion  constructed  with  thoughtful  care  to 
secure  to  its  inhabitants  every  advantage  that  well-arranged 
dvv^ellings  can  procure  them.  And  if  no  improvidence  of  the 
fi  ther  can  deprive  his  son  of  these  social  benefits,  no  provident 
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accumulation  can  do  more  than  enable  its  owner  to  obtain  a 
larger  suite  of  rooms,  with  richer  fittings,  in  the  common 
dwelling,  without  any  power  of  shutting  out  his  poorer 
neighbour  from  the  general  advantages  by  twisting  the  joint 
resources  to  his  private  gain.  For  the  management  of  the 
business  is  assigned,  not  to  the  capitalists  as  such,  but  to  the 
associated  body  of  those  workers  whom,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  institution  is  perpetually  converting  into  capitalists. 

I have  gone  into  these  details  to  show,  for  the  instruction 
of  all  the  classes  to  whom  we  appeal,  but  especially  the  body  of 
co-operators  from  whom  the  complaint  of  money  accumulating 
faster  than  they  can  find  a use  for  it  arises  in  a perpetual 
incense  of  wealthy  grumbling,  what  sources  of  general  well- 
being, which  would  be  also  beneficial  investments  of  their  own 
capital,  might  be  opened  by  them,  if  they  will  seriously  .set 
themselves  to  carry  out  the  original  Rochdale  programme  on 
the  lines  which  M.  Godin  has  worked  out  for  them. 

Unhappily  there  is  urgent  need  of  this  appeal  at  the  present 
time,  from  the  fact  that  the  great  success  of  co-operative  trade 
has  led  co-operators  very  generally  to  the  habit  of  entirely 
subordinating  production  to  exchange ; till  they  have  even 
formed  a theory  that  the  greatest  practicable  amount  of 
benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  largest  possible  number  of 
persons,  by  giving  to  the  worker  only  such  wages  as  he  may 
consent  to  work  for,  and  to  the  capitalist  only  the  lowest  rate 
of  interest  that  he  may  be  induced  to  accept,  and  distributing 
the  surplus,  either  by  direct  reductions  of  price,  or  a return  of 
dividend  on  purchases,  among  the  consumers  ; who,  by  union 
between  themselves,  should  create  centres  of  productive  work 
as  they  have  actually  created  centres  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution, 

I must  defer  to  future  publications  the  full  discussion  of  this 
theory.  It  began  in  the  practice  of  many  .societies  to  employ 
shoemakers,  tailors,  and  other  workers  on  their  own  account. 
Thence  it  was  extended  to  the  corn  mills,  which  constitute  a 
peculiar  class  of  productive  institutions  not  easy  to  deal  with 
except  as  part  of  a general  system.  More  recently  it  has 
appeared  in  full  development  in  the  productive  works  of  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  But  it  has  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced several  other  independent  productive  works  ; so  that 
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the  notion  that  the  consumer  should  get  back  some  undefined 
and  undefinable  part  of  the  price  that  he  has  agreed  to  pay, 
as  his  share  of  the  profit  on  his  purchases,  has  become  widely 
accepted  as  a sort  of  sign  of  genuine  co-operative  production. 

I am  satisfied  that  this  is  a grievous  error.  If,  as  I have 
urged,  the  condition  of  the  permanent  elevation  of  the  mass 
of  the  population  is  their  conversion  into  capitalists,  any 
system  of  distributing  profits  as  dividends  on  consumption 
will  certainly  fail  of  effecting  its  end.  The  experience  of  the 
stores  has  proved  this.  The  attraction  of  withdrawable  capital 
bearing  5 per  cent,  interest  has  indeed  led  to  their  being 
burdened  with  investments  to  amounts  far  greater  than  they 
can  use  in  their  business  ; but  these  accumulations  appear  to 
be  generally  in  but  few  hands.  The  great  body  of  the 
members  have  come  to  regard  their  dividends  only  as  im- 
mediate sources  of  income,  and  are  apt  to  be  very  jealous  of 
letting  this  income  be  diminished  for  any  object,  however 
socially  excellent ; while,  since  they  do  not  live  on  the  store, 
but  the  store  on  their  purchases,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
impose  on  them,  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  any  conditions 
jf  accumulation,  such  as  can  be  imposed  in  a productive 
society  on  those  who  live  by  its  means,  and  who  may  find  in 
;he  growth  of  the  business  a ready  opening  for  the  profitable 
jmployment  of  this  capital. 

It  is,  then,  the  object  of  the  Labour  Association  to  bring 
:o-operators  back,  in  their  conception  of  the  relations  of  pro- 
luction  and  exchange,  to  the  sound  basis  whence  the  idea 
originally  started  ; advocating,  wherever  men  will  listen  to  its 
advocacy,  the  full  scheme  of  associated  labour  sketched  out 
i ibove  ; and  if  they  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  producer 
! hould  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  consumer  to  some  extent, 

( ndeavouring,  at  least,  to  induce  them  to  minimise  the  sacri- 
fice; while  at  the  same  time  it  seeks  to  present  in  a truer 
1 ight  the  relations  between  producer  and  consumer,  of  which 

i n imperfect  conception  has  led,  I think,  to  the  action  that  I 
have  condemned. 

Undoubtedly  these  relations  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  co- 
( perative  scheme.  The  consumer  must  not  feel  himself  in 
permanent  antagonism  to  the  producer.  If  the  plan  of  remov- 
i ig  this  antagonism  by  a division  of  profits  on  his  purchases 
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must  be  given  up  as  injurious  to  the  permanent  elevation  of 
the  worker  by  the  results  of  his  work,  some  way  should  be 
suggested  for  assuring  the  consumer  that  he  is  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  those  who  derive  from  his  purchases  the  means 
of  their  elevation.  This  way,  we  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
important  function  that  wholesale  co-operative  trade  should 
fill  in  inaugurating  co-operative  production. 

Several  years  before  the  Wholesale  Society  was  formed,  in 
a paper  published  in  the  Christian  Socialist,  the  present  writer 
pointed  out  wholesale  societies  for  distribution  as  the  loGfical 
fulcrum  of  co-operative  production — the  natural  centres,  from 
which  it  should  spread  — whence  the  co-operative  worker 
might  hope  to  draw  the  capital  required  to  enable  his  work 
to  be  carried  on  with  a reasonable  hope  of  success  ; by  which 
the  authority  required  to  give  stability  to  the  new  enterprises 
might  be  exercised  during  their  early  struggles  ; and  through 
which,  when  they  had  grown  into  the  more  mature  phases  of 
their  existence,  they  might  be  held  together  in  a true  federal 
union,  free  individually,  and  yet  united  by  common  ties  of 
mutual  good  services ; and  thus  be  saved  from  wrecking  the 
advantages  belonging  to  their  respective  work  by  an  unchecked 
competition  with  each  other.  I adhere  to  this  conception  of 
the  important  function  that  the  wholesale  societies  ought  to 
fill  in  the  difficult  but  all-important  passage  of  co-operative 
action — from  dealing  in  what  other  men  produce  to  producing 
that  in  which  the  co-operators  deal.  It  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  proof  given  in  later  years  of  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
capital  that  distributive  co-operation  is  able  to  furnish  co- 
operative production,  when  they  can  be  drawn  out  of  the 
co-operative  pocket  by  the  confidence  that  these  great  trading 
centres  are  adapted  to  create. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  in  this  natural  outcome  of 
distributive  co-operation  precisely  what  we  require — ist.  To 
facilitate  the  formation  of  productive  societies  ; 2nd,  To  keep 
them  in  close,  though  independent,  connection  with  the  con- 
sumers ; 3rd,  To  kindle  a hearty  enthusiasm  for  the  wholesale 
societies,  by  the  conviction  of  all  earnest  co-operators,  that  by 
their  action  in  introducing  co-operative  production,  the  true 
road  to  the  general  diffusion  of  well-being  among  the  working 
population  is  opened  ; 4th,  To  do  all  this  with  less  risk  of  loss 
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lo  these  central  bodies,  in  inaugurating  an}'  productive  venture, 
lhan  is  incurred  now.  At  present  the  Wholesale  takes  the 
whole  risk  of  its  productive  works;  for  it  advances  all  the 
( apital  on  no  guarantee  but  the  plant  and  stock  employ^ed  in 
1 hem,  and  the  profits,  which  it  pays  away  in  its  general  divi- 
dends to  societies  who  will  not  participate  in  any  loss  further 
lhan  so  far  as  this  loss  may  lessen  the  future  dividends  that 
Ihe  Wholesale  may  declare.  But  in  works  constituted  on 
Juch  a plan  as  has  been  suggested  above,  all  these  profits 
would  be  accumulated  and  converted  into  shares,  to  be  allotted 
1 o the  workers  who  were  willing  to  take  them  up,  and  if  not 
taken  up,  would  be  kept  in  reserve.  Thus  they  would 
gradually  replace  the  capital  originally  advanced,  and  form  a 
land  on  which  the  rules  of  the  society  might  throw  the  primary 
1 esponsibility  for  losses,  with  a constantly  increasing  guarantee 
ta  the  remainder  of  the  original  capital  not  replaced  for  the 
time  being,  till  the  stage  was  attained  where  the  whole  of  this 
capital  had  been  redeemed.  Then  the  managers  of  the  central 
I ody  would  have  the  pleasing  duty  of  handing  over  a well- 
£ ppointed  and  well-stocked  factory,  and  a thriving  business,  to 
£ body  of  workers  trained  under  its  fostering  supervision  to  the 
e fificient  management  of  the  work  by  which  they  were  to  live, 
and  accustomed  to  all  those  better  modes  of  life  that  the  far- 
sieing  benevolence  of  their  co-operative  employers  might  have 
created  around  them — who  had  purchased  the  right  to  conduct 
t lis  business,  and  control  the  conditions  of  their  own  lives 
tiereafter,  by  having  repaid,  either  from  the  profits  of  their 
cwn  work,  or  probably,  in  part,  from  independent  savings  of 
t leir  own,  the  whole  capital  required  to  supply  the  means  of 
c irrying  on  that  work  successfully. 

It  is  obvious  that  productive  societies  which  had  grown  up 
by  this  method  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  great  distri- 
butive centres,  by  the  aid  of  capital  obtained  through  these 
c mtres  from  the  savings  of  distributive  trade,  and  of  a custom 
ceated  by  this  union,  would  be  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  formation  in  their  customers  of  a thorough 
c jnfidence  in  their  manufactures  and  their  prices,  which — not 
mere  cheapness — it  is  the  true  object  of  co-operative  exchange 
t( ) produce.  There  would  naturally  exist  between  them  and 
tlieir  customers  a common  bond  of  federal  union,  preserving 
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them  from  the  danger  liable  to  hang  over  the  heads  of  small 
bodies  of  workers  carrying  on  business  on  their  own  account, 
that  they  should  compete  against  each  other  by  seeking  for 
custom,  and  wreck  the  good  ship  “ Co-operation  ” on  the  shoals 
of  a struggle  even  more  intense  than  that  whence  our  pre.sent 
miseries  arise. 

2.  The  long  explanation  of  the  forms  of  association  which 
I especially  advocate,  given  in  appealing  to  the  body  of  co- 
operators  who  ought  to  be  the  most  disposed  to  adopt  them, 
relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  saying  more  than  a few 
words  to  the  two  other  classes  named  above,  namely,  the 
members  of  trade  unions,  and  the  general  public. 

I am  aware  that  the  claims  upon  the  funds  of  the  trade 
societies  make  it  impracticable  for  them  as  organised  bodies 
to  invest  their  resources  in  undertakings  where  they  cannot  be 
withdrawn  on  demand  or  very  short  notice,  if  required.  But 
this  circumstance  cannot  prevent  the  unions  from  emplo}n'ng 
their  organisations  to  diffuse  among  their  members  a know- 
ledge of  plans  of  productive  action  of  which  they  collectively 
approve  ; giving  advice  as  to  the  best  locality  and  time  for 
introducing  such  plans  ; bringing  any  persons  or  societies  who 
may  be  willing  to  found  productive  societies  into  communica- 
tion with  workers  likely  to  give  a hearty  help  to  them  ; and 
giving  facilities  for  the  subscription  of  those  members  of  their 
unions  who  may  individually  join  in  their  establishment. 
Many  active  trade  unionists  are  also  members — often  promi- 
nent members — of  co-operative  societies.  If  they  would  take 
all  opportunities  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  workers  upon  the 
meetings  of  these  societies,  and  to  support  proposals  for  invest- 
ments in  undertakings  formed  upon  plans  calculated  really  to 
benefit  the  worker,  they  might  do  much  to  dispel  that  indiffer- 
ence to  true  co-operative  production  which  we  fear  is  widely 
spread  among  the  members  of  distributive  societies,  and  thus 
hasten  the  da}'  when  this  great  step  in  co-operative  action 
shall  be  taken  with  a success  too  great  to  be  denied  or 
ignored. 

I trust  that  in  these,  and  perhaps  in  other  ways,  the  trade 
societies  and  their  members  will  give  to  the  Labour  Associa- 
tion an  efficient  support. 

3.  I pass  to  the  third  class,  to  whom  I hope  that  this 
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• exposition  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  Labour  Associa- 
1 ion  may  be  of  interest — to  the  general  public,  so  far  as  it 
interests  itself  about  social  questions  at  all. 

The  relations  which  ought  to  subsist  between  employers 
;.nd  employed — between  the  two  factors,  each  indispensable  at 

■ he  present  day  to  the  effectual  action  of  the  other — the  past 
accumulated  labour  called  capital,  and  the  present  labour 

■ v'hereby  this  past  labour  has  to  be  vivified,  and  the  relations 

• hat  do  actually  exist  between  them,  have  aroused  of  late  so 
much  attention  ; and  the  belief  that  the  most  promising  solu- 

• ion  of  the  problems  connected  with  these  relations  is  to  be 
ound  in  the  admission  of  labour  in  some  form  to  partnership 
rith  capital  is  so  generally  avowed— that  I feel  hopeful  of 

obtaining  the  serious  attention  and  support  of  those  to  whom 

■ hese  questions  are  of  real  interest,  and  more  especially  the 
employers  of  labour — to  an  association  especially  formed  for 

■ he  serious  discussion  of  the  difficulties  affecting  such  arrange- 
ments, and  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them.  No  class  of 
oersons  could  give  more  valuable  aid  to  the  establishment  of 
l atisfactory  relations  between  labour  and  capital  than  those 
vho  combine  the  possession  of  large  resources  with  the  know- 
edge  and  ability  to  deal  with  them  advantageously,  if  with 

• his  capacity  and  these  resources  they  unite  the  will  to  become 
1 rue  captains  of  industry,  leaders  in  the  path  of  social  progress. 
The  most  striking  examples  of  what  may  be  done  for  the 
elevation  of  the  working  population  are  furnished  by  men  of 
•his  description — such  men  as  the  late  M.  Leclaire  was  at 

^aris,  and  as  M.  Godin,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  is  at 
<juise.  I trust  that  we  may  gather  many  of  them  under  our 
; tandard.  I must  add,  however,  a word  of  caution  here.  If  a 
1 eal  solution  of  the  questions  affecting  labour  and  capital  is  to 
come  from  the  side  of  the  capitalist,  it  must  be  from  men  who 
approach  it  in  the  spirit  of  Leclaire  and  Giodin — men  who  do 
not  ask,  “ How  can  I manage  so  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
■vorker  in  what  he  does  for  me,  that  what  he  receives  will  not 
m any  way  diminish  my  gains  from  his  work  ? ” — but  seriously 
inquire,  (i)  How  can  the  joint  proceeds  of  capital  and  labour 

Lbe  justly  divided  between  these  two  factors?  (2)  What  insti- 

lutions  will  make  the  earnings  of  the  worker  most  full  of 
benefit  to  him?  and  (3)  How  can  these  institutions  be  best 
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introduced  and  kept  efficient  ? I hope  that  the  Labour  Asso- 
ciation may  help  to  call  forth  such  inquiries,  and  conduce  to 
their  satisfactory  answer. 

Having  thus  explained  the  principles  and  main  object  of 
the  Labour  Association,  it  remains  to  state  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion, which  is  as  follows  ; — 

I.  To  form  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  associated 
labour  by  the  following  means,  viz. 

1.  The  publication  and  siq^ply  of  literature  ; 

2.  The  delivery  of  lectures,  addresses,  &c. ; 

3.  The  holding  of  conferences  of  all  classes  of  persons 
interested  in  the  elevation  of  the  worker. 

To  assist  working  men  to  organise  themselves  for  mutual 
self-employment. 

To  enlist  the  active  interest  of  the  trade  societies  in  the 
CO  operative  movement. 

To  secure  a united  action  of  trade  unionists  and  co- 
operators  for  mutual  benefit  and  progress. 

To  give  information  generally  on  the  position  of  co-opera- 
tive workshops  and  the  condition  of  the  workers. 

II.  For  the  purposes  above  stated — 

1.  To  organise  lodges  or  branches,  working  either  in  them- 
selves or  with  neighbouring  bodies  or  friends,  on  the  following 
plan  ; — 

2.  A lodge  shall  meet  at  least  once  a month. 

3.  Lodge  meetings,  if  desired,  may  be  made  social  as  well 
as  business  meetings. 

4.  Each  lodge  shall  be  self-governing.  Its  business  should 
be — 

(«.)  To  collect  propagandist  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
meetings,  lectures,  &c.,  of  which  four-fifths  shall 
be  retained  for  the  work  of  the  lodge  and  one-fifth 
remitted  to  the  central  committee. 

{bl)  To  take  preliminary  steps  for  the  promotion  of  any 
co-operative  workshop  which  may  appear  likely  to 
succeed,  and  to  receive  any  contributions  of  capital 
promised  for  that  purpose. 

5.  Each  lodge  shall  elect  a secretary,  treasurer,  auditor, 
and  committee,  and  shall  appoint  from  time  to  time  a delegate 
to  attend  a district  committee,  as  soon  as  one  can  be  estab- 
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1 shed.  The  secretary,  treasurer,  and  delegate,  for  the  time 
leing,  may  be  members  of  the  committee. 

6.  The  lodge  funds  may  be  invested  on  deposit  with  the 
J ’reductive  Federation,  or  otherwise  as  the  lodge  may  direct, 
^/ith  the  approval  of  the  central  body. 

7.  Each  lodge  shall  report,  at  least  quarterly,  to  the  Execu- 
tive,  giving  list  of  members  elected,  and  statement  of  accounts, 
c n the  forms  furnished  by  the  Central  Office. 

8.  The  Central  Executive  shall  be  elected  annually,  by 
the  votes  of  the  lodges  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
1 aembers. 

9.  The  Executive  shall  meet  weekly  in  London,  or  at  such 
('ther  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  annual  meetings.  The 
lirst  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  Oldham,  at  the  time  of 
the  Co-operative  Congress,  1885.  Subsequent  meetings  shall 
be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  annual  meetings  fix 
Irom  time  to  time. 

10.  The  business  of  the  Executive  shall  be — 

(a.)  The  publication  and  supply  of  the  literature  of  the 
movement. 

(d.)  Arrangements  for  the  annual  meetings. 

(c.)  The  organisation  of  local  conferences. 

(d.)  Opening  relations  with  existing  organisations  of 
labour  and  societies  friendly  to  the  elev^ation  of 
labour. 

(e.)  Assisting  to  provide  speakers  at  meetings. 

(/i)  Assisting  local  bodies  to  organise  themselves  and 
their  work  for  the  purposes  of  the  association. 
(g.)  Correspondence  with  foreign  productive  societies 
and  associations. 

11.  The  accounts  of  the  central  body  shall  be  audited  by 
i uditors  appointed  by  the  annual  meetings. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Labour  Association  is  essentially  a 
] iropagandist  body,  which  seeks  to  form  opinion,  and  thus  to 
stimulate  action,  and,  if  it  succeeds  in  calling  forth  productive 
societies,  may  serve  as  a valuable  centre  of  union  among  them ; 
but  does  not  itself  propose  to  engage  in  any  productive  enter- 
prise, and  therefore  will  not  in  any  way  pledge  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  persons  who  may  join  it,  by  any  sort  of 
( ommercial  undertaking. 


i 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Price 

LABOUR  CO-PARTNERSHIP  (Monthly) id, 

Model  Rules  specially  prepared  for  Co-partnership  Productive  Societies  - i^d. 
Proceedings  of  Co-operative  Production  Conference  at  Aberdeen  - - 2d. 

Annual  Report.  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  loth,  or  nth  - - - 2d.  eac/i. 

Lecture  List Free, 

Account  of  the  Productive  Exhibition,  including  Historical  Sketch  of  each 

Society.  By  Thomas  Blanoford.  1894 2d. 

Co-operative  Workshops  in  Great  Britain.  1896.  By  Tiios.  Blandford  3d- 
Our  Future  Policy  in  Co-operative  Production.  By  Thomas  Ritchie  - id. 

Depot  for  Co-operative  Productions  and  its  Work Free. 

How  Co-operative  Production  may  l>e  successfully  applied  to  the  Building 

Trade  ------------  id. 

Evidence  given  by  the  Labour  Association  before  the  Royal  Commission 

on  Labour,  with  introduction  --------  2d. 

A New  Industrial  World.  By  Hodgson  Pratt  -----  id. 

The  Co-partnership  of  Labour  (Reprint  of  Article  in  Econoftiic  Review), 

By  Henry  Vivian  and  Aneurin  Williams 2d. 

The  Co-operative  Ideal.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Durham  - 2d. 

True  Position  of  Employees  in  the  Co-operative  Movement.  By  H.  \'ivian  id. 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Co-operative  Movement.  By  H.  Vivian  - - id. 

What  Co-operative  Production  is  doing.  By  H.  Vivian  - - - - id. 

Objects  and  Methods  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  - - - - id. 

Co-operation  as  a Democratic  F'orce.  By  Rev.  Ramsden  Balm  forth  - id. 
Co-operative  Production  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  some  First  Principles. 

By  Robert  Halstead id. 

How  to  Start  a Co-operative  Workshop 1/6  per  100 

As  Others  See  Us  - - - - - id. 

Members  One  of  Another,  By  Archdeacon  Wilson  - - . - id. 

The  Principles,  Objects,  and  Methods  of  the  Lal>our  Association.  By  E.  V. 

Neale,  Including  short  Sketch  of  Mr  Neale’s  Life,  with  Portrait  2d. 

LEAFLETS. 

What  is  Co-partnership,  and  what  can  it  do  for  the  Worker  ? 

Present  Position  of  Co-operative  Production, 

A Model  Workshop. 

Trade  Unionism  and  Co-operative  Production. 

The  Formation  of  Lodges  and  their  Work. 

Duties  of  Workers  in  Co-partnership  Societies. 

Appeal  to  Co-operative  Workers. 

What  the  Labour  Association  does  for  Co-operation. 

What  the  Lalx)ur  Association  does  for  Co-operative  Production. 

History  of  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Society.  (And  others.) 

The  following  may  be  obtained  from  the  Association : — 

1.  The  History  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  By  G.  J.  Holyoake.  New  Edition, 

Revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  Cloth,  2s. ; or  2s.  3d.  by  post, 

2.  History  of  Co-operation.  By  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Two  voIs.,  price  los.  6d,  to 

Stores,  post  free.  Published  at  14s. 

3.  Self-Help  a Hundred  Years  Ago.  By  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Cloth,  2s. ; or  2s.  3d. 

by  post. 

4.  The  Co-operative  Movement  To-Day.  By  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Cloth,  2s. ; or 

2s.  3d.  by  post. 

5.  Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator’s  Life.  By  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Two  vols.,  cloth, 

5s.  2d.,  or  5s.  9d.  by  post. 

6.  Public  Speaking  and  Debate.  By  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Price  2s.  8d.,  or  3s.  post 

free.  Published  at  3s.  6d, 

7.  Life  and  Last  Days  of  Roliert  Owen.  By  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Price  4d.  post  free. 

The  Labour  Association  will  also  send  free  Reports  and  Balance-Sheets  of  various 
Societies,  and  the  National  Co-operative  Festival  Annual  Report. 


If  you  are  interested,  write  to  the  Secretary — 

15  Southampton  Row,  Holborn, 

London,  W.C. 


SEND  FOR 


The  Labour  Association’s  Pamphlet  on 

How  to  Start  a Co-operative 

Workshop.” 


To  advance  the  objects  of  the  Association,  the  Committee  desire 
the  assistance  of  friends— (i)  By  helping  to  organise  Meetings,  Lec- 
tures, Conferences,  Distribution  of  Literature  amongst  the  Societies, 
Trade  Unions,  or  Associations  with  which  they  may  be  connected; 
(2)  By  supplying  the  Committee  with  any  information  concerning  the 
starting  or  position  of  any  Co-operative  Productive  Societies  in  their 
district;  (3)  By  becoming  subscribers  to  the  Association’s  funds  of  any 
sum  not  less  than  One  Shilling  per  annum. 


READ 

“ LABOUR  CO-PARTNERSHIP,” 

A Monthly  Journal  of  results  obtained  by  over  160 
Societies,  doing  a trade  of  ;^i,900,000  a year, 
whose  Workers  share  in  Profit,  Capital,  and 
Control. 

ONE  PENNY. 

Post  Free,  is.  6d.  a year,  of  H.  VIVIAN,  15  Southampton  Row, 

Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

mbolesale  tTraOc  Bgent : 

JOHN  HEYWOOD,  29  Shoe  Lane,  London; 
and  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

To  Ibe  of  all  ISTewsagents, 

And  at  M*  Smith’s  Railway  Bookstalls. 


Edinburgh  Co-operative  Printing  Company  Limited, 


